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dogs, by a surly jailer, only too ready to use the 
ASYLUMS AND THE INSANE. |Stout whip with which we always find him armed 
2 A in old pictures. He applied to the government 
for power to introduce reforms into these dens 
WHEN one considers that a considerable proportion | of cruelty and darkness, By them he was given 
of the population of the United Kingdom—namely, | carte-blanche to do as he pleased. The autho- 
one in every three hundred and fifty—are insane, | rities at the time having ‘ other fish to fry,’ never 
it is almost incredible that such an amount of | gave the subject a thought ; so Esquirol, unloosing 
ignorance should exist even among the educated | their chains, gave them liberty, food, and light ; 
classes on the subject of asylums and the insane. | and found, as he expected, that not only did they 
One notion, by no means uncommon, is, that an | refrain from at once tearing themselves to pieces, 
asylum is a sort of menagerie in which are con-| as their keepers protested they would, but that 
fined demons in human form—men and women | a gradual and manifest improvement took place 
who are chained up who make day as well as| in their mental state. 
night hideous with continual noise, whose minds} Thus began a new era for those visited with the 
are complete wrecks, in which nothing but the] greatest of all human afflictions. It would be 
lowest animal attributes predominate—people | interesting to trace the gradual spread of the new 
who with distorted faces, dishevelled locks, and| principle, inaugurated by Esquirol, all over the 
fantastic garb, never cease to gibber forth inco-| world; but space forbids: suffice it to say, that 
herent ravings and blasphemy. Now, there must} from that day to this, steady increase and im- 
be some reason and origin for this undoubtedly | provement in our knowledge and treatment of in- 
popular notion; and when we come to consider | sanity has gone on, until, at the present moment, 
it, the reason is not after all far to seek ; for so| hundreds are devoting their energies and lives 
lately as 1820, there was amongst philanthropists | to this cause. It may not be generally known 
and medical men generally, almost entire ignorance | that towards the end of the last century the public 
of the whole nature and treatment of insanity. On| were admitted to a well-known London asylum to 
account of this ignorance, the condition of the| view the lunatics at the modest charge of a penny 
insane at that date was the most deplorable to| ahead. From this the asylum derived an income 
conceive; they were looked upon as outcasts of| of upwards of four hundred pounds a year, until 
the earth, and were reduced to a condition which | the revolting practice was put a stop to. 
it is not in the power of language to describe. Asylums nowadays are of two great classes— 
It may be of interest to our readers to know that | private and public; the essential difference be- 
we owe the great advance in the understanding | tween these being, that in the former, patients are 
and consequent treatment of insanity to two great | maintained at their own or friends’ expense ; and 
French physicians, Esquirol and Pinel, whose| in the latter, by the parish. The asylum build- 
names on this account alone will never cease to| ings are generally spacious and handsome, situated 
burn brightly among the luminaries of science.| in extensive grounds; and in these grounds one 
During the time of the Revolution, when Robes- | finds, as a rule, a church or chapel, in which 
pierre and his colleagues were in power, Esquirol| divine service is conducted on Sundays, and at 
was much struck by the condition of the Bicétre,| which, on an average, two-thirds of the total 
a large prison-like building in which all the mad} number of patients attend. The usual church ser- 
folk were incarcerated, chained up in cells like | vice is gone through, the patients joining heartily 
so many wild beasts ; sleeping, when that luxury | in the singing, and displaying a decorum which 
was possible, on stone floors, sprinkled with filthy | would be creditable to any congregation. Another 
straw ; and whose food was thrown to them as to! notable feature of the asylum the writer is now 
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describing is the Farm, which not only affords 
congenial employment to many patients, but is, 
if well managed, a source of income to the asylum 
estate. 

The best idea of the patients and their sur- 
roundings is to be formed by accompanying the 
superintending physician in his morning visit, as 
he sets out armed with book and stethoscope, bent 
on seeing all those under his care, questioning 
some, encouraging others, and having a kindly 
word for every one, The first ward entered is 
the receiving ward, where recently admitted 
patients are quartered, their peculiarities and 
propensities studied, their bodily and mental state 
carefully inquired into, and the lines of treatment 
considered. Visitors will be at once struck by 
the brightness and cheerfulness of the ward itself. 
Structurally, it consists of a gallery or pro- 
menade, at one end of which is the ‘day-room,’ 
in which the patients can sit and sew, and where 
they can mess if necessary. The walls of both 
nn and day-room are hung with pictures, 
statuettes, and other forms of decoration. Creepers 
and flowers adorn the window-sills and tables in 
profusion. A piano also is there, which bears 
evidence of being well used; and an aquarium, 
the latter affording a never-ending fund of amuse- 
ment. 

There are many fallacies in the public mind 
about the insane, prominent among which is 
the notion that if a person be mad, he must be 
lost to all reason, and be quite incapable of em- 
ploying or amusing himself and others, One 
instance may be given in refutation of this idea. 
One day I saw a lady whose resources did not 
admit of her being in a private asylum—and 
there are many such persons—seated at a piano, 
when she gave a most charming and correct 

’ rendering of the Moonlight Sonata. This finished, 
she turned round, and asked me no end of absurd 

uestions, some of which I remember were: Did 
f write the Psalms of David, and was I the son of 
Abraham ; and if so, what was the definition of a 
minor key. Thus, then, this woman who was 
quite incapable of conducting her affairs, or 
mixing in society, seemed quite happy, and was 
quite able to amuse herself and others by her 
musical talent. The ward may contain thirty 
patients, under the immediate control of two 
nurses, of whom the patients are generally very 
fond. The nurses are fully aware that in many 
cases the patients under their care are peculiarly 
sensitive, and need coaxing and consideration, com- 
bined with firmness; and as a rule, kindly 
requests to join in games, or do some sewing or 
like work, are met with ready compliance. It must 
be mentioned that the duties of these nurses are of 
an extremely responsible and anxious character ; 
demanding incessant activity and poe to 
induce those under their care to take their food, to 
work, to join in their games and recreations, and 
to perform in a becoming manner the duties of 
everyday life. 

The next ward is the infirmary, to which all 
cases of severe bodily and mental illness occurring 
in the house are sent; and it need only be sai 
that the same order and cleanliness here prevail ; 
added to which, are all the usual hospital appli- 
ances for the nursing and management of the sick. 
Here, naturally, the cases are of a en f hopeless 
and unfavourable character ; yet careful attention 


to their comforts is everywhere apparent—water- 
pillows, modern wire mattresses, comfortable seats, 
and all the relief that medicine and sick-diet can 
afford. What a different picture this, from the 
chains, whips, and stone floors of a century ago! 

Next, the visitor is shown what might be termed 
the ward for the worst cases. Here the number of 
the nurses is greater, as many of the patients are 
at times violent and dangerous, chiefly as a result 
of the brain disease termed epilepsy, in which the 
patient is subject to fits, before or after which, he 
will become extremely violent, and assault or 
attack those nearest to him, under the transient 
delusion that they are going to kill or injure him, 
Although the worst types of humanity are confined 
here, the same order and control are observed 
as elsewhere. We learn that restraint and seclu- 
sion—the latter meaning temporary solitary con- 
finement—are quite unknown; strait-jackets and 
manacles being things of the past. The excite- 
ment and fury of epileptic mania is treated on 
the more rational system of long exercise in the 
open air, which naturally induces sleep and rest 
at night, the temporary attack soon passing off. 

These three kinds of wards, briefly described, 
are the chief types met with in asylums. Many 
new asylums have special wards for convalescent 
cases, these often taking the form of detached 
cottages, where a sort of trial may be made of the 
patient’s ability to cope with the battle of life ; for 
many patients who seem quite rational and well 
conducted when under asylum care, where all 
their wants are supplied, at once break down 
when they return to their homes, and are thrown 
to a great extent on their own resources. 

A great source of anxiety to an asylum physi- 
cian is the suicidal tendency of many of his 
patients, to frustrate attempts at which never- 
ceasing vigilance is necessary. At times, however, 
the ingenuity and determination which the insane, 
and notably the melancholic and depressed, will 
display in carrying out their sad aims, evade all 
watchfulness, A few instances of this may be of 
interest. A butcher, middle-aged, was brought 
under asylum care, suffering from melancholia, 
the assigned cause being intemperance and heredi- 
tary predisposition. On the morning of the 9th 
of April, shortly before nine a.M.—and it may be 
here noted as a remarkable fact that the majority 
of suicides occur in the morning—he had finished 
breakfast, and there was no apparent change 
in his mental state, he having joked with the 
attendant in charge of the ward, and employed 
himself in dusting, as he was in the habit of doing. 
He then went into a little four-bedded room 
opening off the ward, carrying his duster with 
him, took from the wall a looking-glass that was 
hanging up, and placed it on a bed resting against 
the wall. He also took from the wall a small 
glass-framed Scripture text, the words on which 
were, ‘God is my helper, and covering the 
text with the duster, so as to make as little 
noise as possible, he broke the glass. He then 
appears to have covered his right hand with the 
duster, so as to get more purchase, and delibe- 
rately kneeling down by the side of the bed, so as 
to enable him to see the whole operation, with a 
piece of the broken glass he inflicted a large deep 
ragged wound on the left side of the neck, severing 
such important blood-vessels that he died from 
hemorrhage in a few minutes, 
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Another patient I remember, an elderly gentle- 
man, finding himself so closely watched that he 
could not make any open or flagrant attempt, had 
recourse to tearing a bit of bandage off the dress- 
ing for an ulcer on his leg, and stuffing this into 
his mouth. Luckily, he was noticed after he had 
crammed about a yard down his throat. He was 
livid and unconscious, and could only be brought 
round with difficulty. 

Another form of attempted suicide commonly 
met with is the persistent refusal of food; this, 
however, is readily combated by a well-known 
mechanical method of injecting food into the 
stomach. One patient I remember was fed in this 
way for eight months; for so long a time Wid all 
attempts to induce him to eat in the ordinary way 
prove fruitless. It is not always, however, with 
the desire to end their existence that lunatics 
obstinately refuse food ; it is as often owing to the 
delusion that the food is poisoned ; or that a voice 

rompts them not to eat; or that they have no 

inside, One old lady, I remember well, on my 
urging her to take her food, replied: ‘My dear 
doctor, what is the use when my inside is made of 
wood?’ This woman, though rational in many 
ways, maintained this curious fancy against all 
argument, 

Let us now turn to a brighter aspect of asylum 
life—namely, the amusements and _ recreations. 
These in summer take the form of lengthened 
walks into the surrounding country, picnics, and 
so forth. Nearly every asylum has its cricket 
and football club. These clubs play among them- 
selves, or try their fortune with those of the 
neighbouring villages. The matches are looked 
forward to all week, and the utmost good-will and 
pleasure prevail during the play. 

Then in the winter months, the long even- 
ings are beguiled by the weekly entertainment, 
consisting of instructive and amusing readings, 
music, songs, dances, and occasional dramatic 
performances; to which all contribute, more or less 
—doctors, patients, and nurses. Every season 
confirms the value of these entertainments as a 
beneficial and sustaining agency in mental distress, 
directly by the healthful stimulus they impart, 
and indirectly by breaking up the somewhat 
monotonous existence of those who are too feeble 
for active employment. By the smile on the face 
of the habitual melancholic, one is assured of 
their advantage, and is reminded of one of Luther’s 
sayings, ‘Music is one of the most delightful and 
magnificent presents that God has given us,’ 
More than one patient has assured me that he 
owes his recovery in a large measure to the rous- 
ing, exhilarating effect of the weekly entertain- 
ment. 

Let it not be supposed, however, from the above 
remarks that all the requirements of the insane 
are fully provided for, and that no assistance is 
desired from the benevolent public outside ; for 
it is remarkable that whilst Infirmaries, Hospitals, 
Workhouses, Homes, &c., are well remembered 
by the charitable and philanthropic, the asylum 
and its patients are too often overlooked. The 
following are some of the channels in which aid 
might be ss rendered—newspapers, books, 
and other publications for the library; pictures or 
prints for the wards; flowers and fruit; enter- 
tainments of any kind, musical or dramatic; 


lectures, readings, magic-lantern exhibitions, &c. 


Here, then, is ample scope for the charitable to 
show real and practical sympathy with those who 
are less intellectually healthy than ourselves. 

It is certainly not too much to say, that by the 
above means, we may hope for a higher recovery- 
rate among the curable cases, and to soothe, cheer, 
and interest the hopelessly insane. We are encou- 
raged in our endeavours by the fact, which is pro- 
bably not generally known, that the recovery-rate 
has gradually increased from a figure which were 
better left untold, to a proportion not far removed 
from fifty per cent. 

In this short article, I have tried to convey an 
idea how the insane are cared for in this country. 
I say in this country advisedly; for although 
we owe the initial step in our progress in this 
direction to the French, yet in no country has the 
principle been so earnestly and vigorously carried 
out as in Great Britain. I have left untouched 
many points of interest connected with this sub- 
ject, notably private asylums and supposed undue 
detention in them. These I hope to treat of 
at some future time. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XXX.—AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Bor a little way ‘Above Bar’—as natives of the 
ancient city of Southampton are apt to say in 
speaking of that antique barrier-gate which Asca- 
part the Giant and the valiant Sir Bevis so stoutly 
defended of old against Paynim foes, according to 
the veracious lays of the minstrels—stands a row 
of fair white mansions which bears the name of Port- 
land Place. There is one of these mansions which 
stands detached, with gardens and stable depend- 
ences of its own, and which also has the advantage 
of an outlook over the famous old Archery 
Grounds that are the boast of the adjoining shire. 
House and gardens belonged to Mr Weston, Man- 
ager of the Branch Yard of Mervyn & Co., and 
who, having some share in the business in addition 
to the high salary attached to the responsible post 
he filled, was regarded by his neighbours as rela- 
tively a wealthy man. 

It was a fine summer’s afternoon ; and the scent 
of flowers and the hum of bees came pleasantly 
through the open windows of the Westons’ draw- 
ing-room, where all the family group, with the 
exception of the master of the house, who had 
not yet returned from the vicinity of the Docks, 
might be seen. It consisted of Mrs Weston, kind, 

lump, and motherly, one of those women whom 
it is difficult to imagine as otherwise than married 
and busy with household cares ; her two daughters ; 
and a third young lady, whose degree of kindred 
to Mrs Weston herself could only be computed 
by the learned in Welsh cousinhood; but who, 
as a ward of her husband’s, had for some years 
made that house her home—Miss Carrington by 
name, 

The last-mentioned member of the family group 
was undoubtedly the one who would have been 
the first to attract, and probably to rivet, the 
notice of a stranger. Julia Carrington may have 
been a year or two younger than the elder of 
the Weston girls, a few months older than the 
youngest ; but their round, pleasant faces merely 
served as a foil to the brilliant loveliness of their 
kinswoman. A dark, flashing-eyed beauty was 
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Julia Carrington, tall, graceful, and with raven 
hair, and creamy complexion, and lips and teeth 
that could be laneed to coral and pearls alone, 
however hackneyed the simile may be—such a 
girl as we see, perhaps, twice or thrice in a life- 
time, and whom the imagination willingly accre- 
dits with an almost unlimited power of wringing 
or breaking the hearts of men. There were those 
who, confessing that Julia was exceedingly beau- 
tiful, nevertheless declared her dark beauty to be 
of an un-English type, alien, foreign, Spanish or 
Italian, rather than what befits our cloudy skies 
and island hearths, One love-lorn curate—who 
never told his love—the Rev. Septimus Shyson, 
had mentioned in confidence over the social teacup 
to a brother of the cloth clerical, that her haughty, 

itiless charms reminded him of the patrician 
of ancient Rome. 

There are wards and wards, as there are heiresses 
and heiresses. Some girls are by nature so sub- 
missive to the merest semblance of authority, that 
their guardians have an easy task. Others, like 
high-mettled fillies, kick over the traces, and give 
infinite trouble to the respectable men on whom 
the provisions of some will have devolved part 
of the powers of a father. Miss Carrington 
went into neither of these extremes, Indeed, she 
was too clever, and her guardian, Mr Weston, 
too sensible and straightforward, for much 
jarring of volitions to be probable. She was in 
egal leading-strings as yet, being but twenty 
years of age; but soon she would be her own 
mistress, and mistress of the three thousand a 
year which her father, a former partner and 
remote connection of Mr Mervyn, had left her. 
It was not a great income, in these days when 
incomes are really great, but it was almost wealth ; 
and was enough, at all events, to earn for Julia 
Carrington the _— of heiressdom. For four 
years past, Mr Weston had by consent received 
five hundred a year for the maintenance of his 
ward, whose allowance of pocket-money was also 
on a lavish scale; but extravagant as the young 
lady’s tastes might be, her money was rolling up, 
like a golden snowball, and needed but a prolonged 
minority to swell the original sum to imposing 

roportions, Therefore was Julia, with her 
uty and her fortune, and her disdain for such 
admirers as ventured to approach her, a personage 
of some note in the society in which the 
Westons moved. 

That this proud, self-willed girl should have 
been so well liked as she was by the family with 
whom she lived, much as a bird of gorgeous 
plumage might dwell among nestlings of quite 
another feather, was perhaps not so strange as it 
seems, Women are very tolerant of the su 
riority and the pretensions of others, provided 
that the superiority is patent, and the pretensions 
consistently asserted. That Julia, as an heiress 
and a beauty, had a right to be a petted, privileged 
person, and to have her own way within all 
reasonable limits, was a canon of faith among the 
Westons. The good ‘house-mother, to quote the 
expressive Teutonic phrase, would never have 
dreamed of indulging her own daughters, Margaret 
and Matilda, as she humoured the whims of Miss 
Carrington. The two girls were honestly enthusi- 
astic, as we now and then find girls to be, in 
their admiration of this companion of theirs, 
whose loveliness threw them so utterly into the 


shade, and seemed rather to plume themselves on 
the distinction of having beneath their roof so 
notable a guest as Julia Carrington. 

‘It is getting late. I doubt if he is coming 
to-day, after all,’ said Mrs Weston, looking up, 
from her work, at the clock. 

‘The train is behind time, I daresay; but I 
suppose he will come. Papa asked him, when he 
wrote, to drive straight here from the station ; and 
I hope he will, for I feel quite inquisitive about 
him, after all we have heard,’ said cheery, light- 
hearted Margaret. 

‘Inquisitive? about whom?’ asked the fair 
Julia, as she lounged in her silken beehive chair, 
and glanced for an instant over the rim of the 
open novel that she held listlessly between her 
jewelled fingers. 

‘About the new arrival, dear—this young Mr 
Oakley, who is to be papa’s second in command 
here—the new Assistant Manager, exclaimed 
Matilda Weston. ‘We have heard so much of 
his praises, that we are dying to see what he is 
really like.’ 

‘Pray, leave me out of the —_ of those 
who are dying for such a cause,’ said the heiress, 
in the half-languid, half-scornful tone that was 
habitual to her, ‘I have not the faintest curiosity 
on the subject.’ 

‘Julia’ remarked Mrs Weston, with her 
matronly smile—‘ Julia is not a hero-worshipper.’ 

‘Not of Cockney heroes!’ retorted the heiress, 
from her silken beehive chair. 

‘But he—this Mr Bertram Oakley—he is not 
a ey pleaded the elder of the Weston 

irls, 
¥ ‘Not at all. He comes from’—— began the 
younger. 

‘Pray, don’t, Margaret dear, and Matilda, my 
pet, give yourselves the trouble of enlightening 
my ignorance as to the antecedents of this Mr 
—whatever you call him—who is going to be 
Assistant something. That he is a meritorious 
young man, I think very likely. Many people 
are. But, of course he will be clumsy or else 
conceited ; tiresome, anyway.’ 

At this crisis of the conversation came the roll 
of wheels, and then the sound of the bell; and 
presently the door opened, and the name of ‘Mr 
Oakley’ being announced, Bertram entered, all un- 
aware that he himself had formed the subject of 
the late discussion; and he had not been in the 
room for thirty seconds, or spoken a dozen words, 
before the Weston womankind, mother and daugh- 
ters, predisposed in his favour from the first, were 
certain that they should like him, and certain 
too that the good report of him which had reached 
them was by no means too flattering. He was 
very handsome, and that, in feminine eyes, does 
a man no harm, Instinctively, Miss Weston and 
her sister turned their eyes to Julia, as if to draw 
a comparison between the two bright young faces ; 
but of Miss Carrington’s lineaments not much 
could be seen, as the heiress, after a cold and 
slightly perceptible nod, in answer to Bertram’s 
bow, had sunk back in her chair, and absorbed 
herself wholly in the pages of her novel. 

The talk, as may be supposed, was not very well 
worth chronicling. Mr Mervyn was quite well? 
Mrs Weston was glad of that. And Bertram was 
not tired? But then railway journeys are so easy 
and smooth ; not like the coaching and posting 
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days of which Mrs Weston in effect remembered 
not very much, but on which she had heard her 
own father descant feelingly in her nonage. And 
Mr Weston would soon be back from his place 
of business, and would be very glad to see Mr 
Oakley, of whom they had all heard so much, and 
who really must not consider himself as a stranger, 
&c, All this was very kind, if a trifle common- 
place ; but we could not get on without household 
angels of Mrs Weston’s sort; and, to her words 
of welcome, Bertram made appropriate replies ; 
while the heiress read on, and the two other girls 
spoke little, but looked intently at the young man 
of whom Mr Mervyn thought so highly. - 

How, or by what chance, the conversation’ drifted 
into some channel a shade less conventional, and 
one which allowed of answers not stereotyped, it 
would be hard to tell; but somehow Bertram 
found himself talking, and the ladies listening, 
and, marvel of marvels! the proud, scornful 
beauty in the beehive chair, having lowered the 
rampart of her new novel from the circulating 
library, listening too! No one on earth could be 
freer from any desire for display than Bertram 
Oakley; but he could speak, and speak well, on 
any topic concerning which he felt strongly ; yet 
it was not so much what he said, as his manner of 
saying it, that won him the rare compliment of 
Miss Carrington’s attention. Bertram possessed in 
a very high degree the unconscious gift of pleasing, 
the inimitable something that no master of worldly 
lore can impart, no self-study teach, the talisman 
that belongs to a sweet and noble nature when 
united to a busy and fertile brain. He was so 
frankly and fearlessly self-possessed, that he lost 
nothing by that fatal flaw of shyness, of false 
shame, as the French call it, which makes so 
many a good and worthy man ridiculous in 
feminine eyes. 

Presently, the beautiful statue, Julia Carrington, 
warmed, as marble in old Greek myths was sup- 
posed to warm, sufficiently to speak, and look, and 
avow an interest in what the new-comer thought 


and grizzling whiskers, became visible in the 
doorway, he found his new Assistant apparently 
on friendly terms with the fairer portion of his 
household. His own greeting to Bertram was 
cordial ; but possibly his look was more critical 
than admiring. The Manager was privately of 
opinion that his principal had been over-partial, 
and that to appoint so young a man to so high a 
ost was necessarily a mistake. Still, he shook 

rtram’s hand, and welcomed him to South- 
ampton heartily enough. 

‘I have taken rooms for you, Mr Oakley, at Mr 
Mervyn’s wish,’ he said, ‘near us—just a sitting- 
room and bedroom on the ground-floor of a quiet 
house, in the neat little street you must have 
traversed, to get here from the High Street and 
the Bar. I shall be happy, if, you like, to walk 
as far as that with you, and put you in possession 
of your new quarters. Change them, of course, 
if you don’t like them; but I think you will find 
them comfortable, and the people civil.’ 

So Bertram was inducted into his new lodgings, 
which were tidy and trim enough after their kind, 
and whither his luggage was presently conveyed ; 
while Mr Weston went home to his dinner, and 
Bertram complied with his landlady’s proposal of 
adding a mutton-chop to his tea, The days were 


and said. When Mr Weston’s bluff, shrewd face, | V: 


yet so long, that, after his modest repast was over, 
he had light enough left to stroll for some time 
about the town, to admire its stately High Street, 

erhaps unmatched in any provincial city between 

weed and Tamar; its quaint churches, beneath 
the low-browed arches of some of which Henry V. 
probably, and Waltheof and William the Norman 
possibly, may have gone in to pray; and the 
crowded Docks that have given new life to the 
ancient seaport. Then, as he laid his head upon 
his pillow, he could not but wonder that the 
memory that was uppermost in his thoughts was 
not that of Julia Carrington, in all the audacious 
splendour of her attractions, but of the golden 
hair and blue soft eyes of Rose Denham, who was 
now so near. 


SOME WHIMSICAL PARISH CUSTOMS. 


THE parish is one of the oldest divisions of land in 
this country ; so old, indeed, that antiquaries and 
county historians are in controversy how much more 
than twelve or fourteen hundred years ago it was 
first established. As may naturally be expected, 
many curious customs gradually sprung up, some 
in one parish, some in another, some in two or 
more adjoining parishes ; some long since become 
obsolete, others still flourishing more or less, We 
can trace the influence of the church, of the feudal 
system, of the rise of royal power and prestige, in 
some or other of them ; but ignorance and super- 
stition were probably the most potent causes, A 
considerable number of these old customs had 
their origin in endowments, sums of money or 
patches of land, the annual proceeds of which were 
to be appropriated in perpetuity for certain objects 
more or less clearly specified by the donor, 

The parish books kept by churchwardens are a 
veritable mine of facts relating to such matters, 
The books of a Lincolnshire parish, for instance, 
contain numerous entries concerning the marry- 
ing of ri a the whipping of vagrants, the 
baiting of bulls, &. Those of Stanford-in-the- 
ale, Berkshire, comprise some curious entries 
relating thereto in the old Catholic times; such 
as: ‘Received for the maydes at the Hallowtide 
towards the bells,” so much, It appears that 

oung maidens perambulated the streets, dressed 
in black, ringing bells, and urging the people to 
prayers on the eve of All-Saints’-Day; and the 
item was as payment for the bells. Another pay- 
ment was for ‘ watching the sepulchre ;’ a crucifix, 
wrapped in linen, was placed in a recess formed on 
the north side of the altar; this was done on 
Easter Eve, and the watching was kept up until 
early on Easter Sunday, when the crucifix was 
removed, with various circumstances typical of the 
resurrection. Other entries relate to less solemn 
subjects: ‘Money received for the gaynes of the 
May ale’ There being no poor-rates in those 
days, one mode of obtaining small sums for the 
succour of the sick and needy was to solicit gifts 
for the purchase of malt, with which ale was 
brewed, sold to the parishioners, and the profit or 
‘gaynes’ given to the poor. ‘Money received 
for the font’ was obtained by young maidens who 
went from house to house at Whitsuntide, solicited 
alms, gave half the amount to the poor, laid out 
the rest in purchasing a dove to suspend from the 
roof of the church over the font. 

At Waltham Abbey, the parish books contain 
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evidence of a change in many of the items of 
expenditure, contemporaneous with the change in 
the religion of the state. The wax for the tapers 
and candles used at the altar and in church pro- 
cessions, had been bought in the lump, and made 
up as wanted. When the altar lights were no 
longer sanctioned in the Established Church, the 
wax was sold. One of the entries mentions the 
price obtained for the wax. Other entries bear 
relation to the sale of priests’ garments. The 
parish books of Abingdon contain notifications of 
money paid to the bellman to buy food, drink, and 
firing for ‘watching the sepulchre.’ Money was 
also paid for two dozen bells for the morris- 
dancers ; setting up Robin Hood’s bower ; an hour- 
glass for the pulpit—and other singularities long 
since abandoned, 

The curious old parish custom of beating the 
bounds, though not nearly so prevalent as in by- 

one times, is still kept up in some districts, and 
Se become by degrees an occasion for feasting 
rather than fasting. It often lasted two days, 
under the management of the clergy, churchwar- 
dens, and parish officers. Every parish has a boun- 
dary legally established, although visible marks for 
denoting it are few in number; and in past times 
the ceremony of beating the bounds was one of 
the peculiar modes of asserting the rights of the 
pach It was often difficult to walk along the 
exact line on account of buildings which had been 
erected on it, The procession would sometimes 
enter a house by the door and emerge by the 
window; or wade across a canal; or penetrate 
dense thickets; or clamber over high walls; or 
swim a certain distance along a boundary river ; 
or thrust a small boy into an oven, which it is to 
be hoped was cold. On one occasion in London, 
a private carriage was standing on the line; the 
coachman refused to ‘move on,’ whereupon the 
whole procession walked through the carriage, in 
at one door and out at the other. The writer 
remembers many such perambulations in the 
metropolis ; when the clergy, the churchwardens, 
the parish beadle in a portentous cocked hat, 
and the charity schoolboys (in Geoffrey Muffin- 
cap costume) went their round. The hilarious 
youngsters beat with white wands any stone or 
wall which had on it a parish boundary mark. 
The ceremony, however, lost both its meaning and 
its respectability in course of time; it became a 
rollicking holiday for the riff-raff of the parish, 
and the most steady inhabitants gradually frowned 
it out of existence, 

The custom of the flitch of bacon at Dunmow 
is not the least curious among those which rural 
parishes present. Far back in the old days when 
there was a priory at Dunmow, in Essex, the monks 
made a promise of a flitch of bacon to any married 
couple who could take oath that they had never 
quarrelled nor regretted their union. Whether the 
bachelor monks only intended to encourage con- 
jugal harmony, or whether they satirically believed 
that married folk never do live together twelve 
months without discord, we can guess as best we 
may. At anyrate the successful applicants for the 
flitch were few and far between. The priory was 
suppressed at the Reformation, but the old custom 
survived, the flitch being given by the lord of 
the manor. In the last century the ceremony 
was conducted with much e. The couple 


appeared at a court baron; a jury of unmarried 


persons heard the averments; and if the results 
were satisfactory, a verdict was given—to the 
effect that the couple had been married at 
least one year; that they had lived quietly and 
lovingly together; and that they were deserving 
of the promised prize. This verdict being delivered, 
the happy couple, standing near the church door, 
made a declaration, received the flitch, and were 
chaired in procession through the town. The 
lords of the manor by degrees declined to offer the 
tempting bonus ; and the clergy viewed unfavour- 
ably some of the incidents accompanying the pro- 
ceedings, Twenty or thirty years ago, a few 
literary men revived the ceremony at their own 
expense—more as a whimsical joke for that one 
occasion, than asa permanentcustom. From time 
to time the local journals record an observance of 
the ceremony. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that speculative trade is mainly concerned 
here ; the flitch being provided by some taverner 
interested in bringing together a large assemblage 
of thirsty souls, 

In the cheese-making district of Gloucestershire, 
a pleasant kind of characteristic harvest-home 
used to be celebrated annually. Three large 
cheeses were placed on a litter or barrow, decked 
with flowers and branches of trees. They were 
drawn through and about the parish, with music 
and rejoicing. In the churchyard the cheeses were 
removed from the litter, rolled three times round 
the church, conveyed back to the village, cut up, 
and distributed among the peasantry. 

Many parishes have duties imposed upon them 
of so whimsical a character that one marvels how 
such a state of things could have arisen. But it is 
explicable on the theory of endowments, A man 
bequeaths money or land, the interest or rental of 
which is to be appropriated annually for some 
purpose mentioned by him. After many genera- 
tions the affair becomes as much an absurdity 
as a benefit, in some cases very much more so. 
The City of London parishes present numerous 
instances of this kind; the parochial authorities 
being trustees for sundry small endowments, If 
they do not administer these funds in accordance 
with the written wishes of the donor, they may 
possibly though unwittingly be offenders against 
the law. 

Take a few instances. The parish of St Benet, 
Gracechurch Street, is trustee for a bequest the 
annual amount of which—L.7, 0s. 6d.—is not only 
small in itself, but has to be divided into mere 
driblets—one portion for that parish, one for St 
Olave’s in the Old Jewry, and three others for 
emg in Essex, Herts, and Bucks; the donor 

aving probably had some personal association 
with all these localities. The Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany are intrusted with the administration of 
ten pounds a year, to be given to St Benet’s parish, 
Paul’s Chain ; and the parish authorities have to 
divide it into five portions, varying from sixteen 
to fifty-six shillings each, among an equal number 
of other parishes. St Botolph, Aldgate, enjoys the 
complicated bequest of ‘one-fourth of two houses,’ 
and another of ‘three houses and three-quarters 
of ten houses.’ Among the multiplicity of City 
endowments, either corporate, chartered, or paro- 
chial, there is one for releasing Christian captives 
from the corsairs of Barbary ; another for giving a 
certain amount of snuff once a year to a certain 


number of poor women; a third to pay the bell- 
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ringers for ringing a merry peal on the anniversary 
of (not the birth but) the death of the donor’s wife ! 
What are the parochial authorities to do with such 
extravagances as these? Some of the purposes 
specified are now impracticable, some absurd, and 
some altogether out of harmony with the general 
current of English feeling in the present day. 
Little wonder if the trustees occasionally get out 
of the anomaly by paying for a savoury official 
dinner from the money thus nay J bequeathed. 
The Endowment Commissioners found records of 
the bequest of an estate bringing in three hundred 
and thirty-three pounds per annum; there were 
eighteen trustees, who spent fifty pounds once in 
three years on a visit to the property, winding 
up with a dinner. We may safely assert that 
the legislature will ere long sweep away many of 
these absurdities, 

The parishes of London in the old days were 
linked together in one matter by the establishment 
of a guild of parish clerks. These persons, mostly 
young men with good voices, were the favourite 
poe in the mysteries or religious plays 

fore the Reformation, Clerkenwell or Clerks’ 
Well is believed to have derived its name from 
them. On the y slope rising from the eastern 
bank of the river Fleet (the great sewers and the 
Metropolitan Railway must say what now occupies 
the locality) were the Clerks’ Well, the Skinners’ 
Well, St Rosamond’s Well, and many other 
pleasant bubbling springs of beautifully sweet 
and clear water. Near one of these, in the open 
air, the parish clerks played a Mystery for three 
days in the presence of King Richard IL, his 

ueen, and court. In the next century, the young 
clerks devoted eight days consecutively to per- 
forming the ‘Creation of the World’ and other 
mysteries. Previous to the recent wholesale 
demolition of streets and buildings, there was 
an old pump bearing an inscription commemora- 
tive of the doings of the guild of parish clerks 
near the spot. 

Some of the parishes of Wilts and Dorset still 
keep up the old custom of Lent crocking, one 
among many remains of Lenten usages in earlier 
days. The boys, marshalled into small parties, 
arm themselves with what broken crockery the 
dust-heaps can yield. A leader, going from house 
to house, knocks at the doors, appeals to the 
inmates, and sings doggerel lines announcin 
the fact that the boys have come a-shroving, an 
will expect gifts of pies, dough-nuts, cheese, bacon, 
and other toothsome titbits. If these good things 
are not forthcoming, the leader brings on his 
phalanx of boys, who administer to the door 
of the house a thorough bombardment with the 
broken ware. 

The parish of Garrat in Surrey was for many 
years the scene of a custom strange and whimsical 
enough in all conscience. An encroachment on 
the rights of commonage was, on one occasion, 
successfully defeated by the parishioners, who 
chose one of their number as chairman of a 
committee for that purpose. A general election 
happened to be going on about the time ; and 
some wag Pe gre the idea of electing a mock 
mayor of Garrat, the elected dignitary to remain 
in office as long as the members of parliament. 
The tavern and beer-shop keepers relished the 
scheme highly, for the ceremonial would in- 
fallibly lead to custom, Public attention was 


drawn specially to the subject in 1747, when 
Willis a waterman and Gubbins a publican com- 
pee for the honour of the mayoralty. A town- 

all, clerk, and recorder were improvised for the 
occasion, and the proceedings were conducted in 
mock-heroic style. The best candidate was con- 
sidered to be the man who could ‘drink largely, 
feed vigorously, head a mob majestically, and 
hurrah eloquently.’ Willis, under the assumed 
cognomen of Squire Blowmedown, won the 
election. Seven years afterwards, at the time of 
another general election, the Garrat men closely 
imitated the parliamentary partisans, fighting the 
battle as keenly and as noisily. Again, seven 
years more passed, and no fewer than nine candi- 
dates contested for the mayoralty. The wits of 
the day entered into the jest so heartily, that 
Foote, Wilkes, and Garrick wrote some of the 
electioneering addresses. Foote produced his farce 
of The Mayor of Garrat after taking part in this 
anomalous election. It soon became known that 
his characters of Matthew Mug, Snuffle, Lord 
Twankum, Crispin, Heeltap, and Kit Noisy, were 
caricature portraits of some of the candidates, 
Another seven years brought on another general 
election, and with it the mock election of a mayor 
of Garrat. Seven candidates appeared, most of 
whom assumed the titles of lords and baronets. 
Some of the mayors elected at these septennial 
intervals were very popular; especially Sir John 
Harper (a breeches-maker), Sir Jeffrey Dunstan 
(a dealer in old wigs), and Sir Harry Dimsdale 
(a muffin-man). Sir Jeffrey, who was elected to 
no less than three septennial mayoralties, was a 
fellow full of wit and drollery. So great was the 
public enjoyment of these extravagances, that on 
one or two occasions the whole line of road from 
London to Garrat (Garrat Lane still exists) was 
crowded with vehicles, equestrians, and pedes- 
trians, all bound for the election. The absurdity 
died out with the last century ; a revival was once 
attempted afterwards, but failed. 

Enough. The old customs which we have 
glanced at in rapid succession are illustrative of a 


much er number than most of us would 
suppose. ere are few parishes in England but 
would, by an 


appeal to the memory of aged 
persons, tell of 


ART IN MANNERS, 


As there is all the difference between good 
manners and bad manners, culture and no cul- 
ture, good address and indifferent, we purpose 
inquiring in what way Art can help us in this 
sometimes neglected acquisition, Art should have 
as large a share of consideration in the cultivation 
of manners, as in personal adornment, or in the 
higher accomplishments. A face may be fair to 
look upon, yet the picture may be totally spoiled 
by an ugly framework of ill manners. Civilised 
society has laid down certain rules, to which all 
its members, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
form; and the more these rules are observed, 
the better claim they give to refinement. As 
the social scale ascends, the more definite and 
imperative these unwritten laws become, until, 
in the highest circles of all, they rule with 
a despotic sway. We do not possess a ‘Ritual’ 
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or ‘Academy of Manners,’ as do the Chinese ; 
but under the name of Etiquette we have 
laws equally binding. Nor are these con- 
fined to civilised nations, Savages have their 
manners and customs, however uncivilised they 
may appear to us, but it would not be thought 
friendly, much less good-breeding, to pull the 
fingers of those we salute till they crack, as do 
some negro tribes. A curious account is told of 
two dusky monarchs, who, when making a visit, 
greeted each other by snapping three times the 
middle finger. Although this is an example of 
two kings, it is scarcely worthy of imitation. 
Some savages take the hand or foot of him they 
salute, and with it gently rub their face—this 
must be rather wearisome to a devoted monarch 
—while others vigorously apply the nose against 
that of the person they are greeting. Other salu- 
tations are equally incommodious and painful, 
and would require some practice to enable a 
stranger to be polite in the society of such eccen- 
tric pagans. Herbert Spencer has shown that 
there is, nevertheless, always a reason for these 
strange customs. 

Still, etiquette is necessary in royal palaces for 
keeping order at court; though in Spain it was 
carried to such lengths that it made martyrs 
of their kings. One of them was once seated 
by the fireside; the fire-maker of the court had 
kindled so great a quantity of wood, that the poor 
monarch was nearly suffocated with heat, yet his 
dignity would not suffer him to rise from his 
chair; nor could the domestics presume to enter 
the apartment, because it was against etiquette. 
At length a courtier appeared, and the king ordered 
him to damp the fire; but he excused himself, 
alleging that he was forbidden by etiquette to per- 
form such a function, for which a brother-noble 
ought to be called upon, as it was his business, 
This nobleman was unfortunately away from the 
palace, and the fire burnt fiercer; yet the king 
endured it rather than lessen his dignity. The 
result was, that His Majesty became heated to such 
a degree, that fever set in the following day ; and 
he died as a martyr to the rules of etiquette. 

A great deal has been said and written lately 
about Culture; and yet, on the other hand, the 
fashion to be a plain-spoken person seems to 
be growing. This endeavour to cultivate a some- 
what rough honesty generally ends in downright 
rudeness, and certainly does not come under the 
head of culture. All honesty in the expression 
of thought is to be highly commended, when an 
opinion is asked; but there is no use, nor can 
it be desirable, to intrude uncongenial thoughts, 
or disagreeable opinions when not wanted, for 
no other reason than to display the courage of 
expressing them. True politeness is a considera- 
tion shown to the feelings of others; not only 
outward polish, but kindness in small matters, 
Especially should courtesy and attention be shown 
tothe aged. They should always command respect 
and veneration, even if their notions are exploded 


and old-fashioned. Human nature is so many- 
sided, that offence is easily given ; but it would be 
quite as easy to avoid doing so, by giving a little 
more attention to Art in Manners. It is not 
desirable that all should be brought down 
to one polite unmeaning level. As in the art 
of painting, a perfect picture has its light and 
shade justly balanced, so it should be in our 
bearing towards others. And in the sister art 
of music, there is a crescendo and a diminuendo, 
giving variety without destroying the harmony. 
This can be done without any loss of manly or 
womanly independence. 

As manners can only be considered from a 
social point of view, conversation will necessarily 
occupy a prominent place; and to excel in this 
art, it is essential to be a good listener. People 
are generally more anxious to speak than to listen. 
They are frequently thinking of what they are 
going to say, rather than of what is being said; 
and even those who are most polite, very often 
fancy it is sufficient if they seem to be attentive ; 
and yet at the same time their eyes betray an 
absent mind, and show an impatient desire to con- 
tinue their own train of thought. When listening, 
the attention should never be engrossed by any 
ideas but those of the speaker. Another important 
element is the art of saying the right word in the 
right place, a difficulty which seems insuperable 
to many, and which really is greater than appears 
at first sight. When listening to the cares and 
troubles of others, it is scarcely gracious, and 
certainly not comforting, to give a long list of 
similar grievances. Nor is it polite, when a friend 
is shown a painting, sculpture, or other work of 
art, for him instantly to describe a similar thing, 
only more valuable, that he has seen elsewhere, 
or possibly has in his own possession. Several 
instances might be given of saying the right 
word in the right nar but one is sufficient. 
For a host or hostess to introduce subjects with 
which they know their friends to be familiar, 
is a delicate attention, which may pass unnoticed 
at the time, but will have the good effect of 
making their guests feel at their ease, and leave 
a pleasant recollection, as every one likes to talk 
upon a subject on which he thinks he can talk 
well. Good-humour, or the habit of being easily 
pleased, is essential to politeness; but as there 
are often occasions when annoyances will arise, 
irritation may be concealed by a little attention 
to Art in Manners, and thus prevent the discom- 
fort being felt by others. Cheerfulness, which is 
another requisite, enables its fortunate possessor 
to make the best of circumstances, A gloomy 
or melancholy individual never loses his self- 
consciousness, 

Manners should be to a man what colouring is 
to a picture, nothing clashing or contrary to good 
taste, but all beautifully blended in one harmo- 
nious whole. Such a result cannot be obtained 
by mere outward polish, Its root lies deeper, 
and springs from the soil of the heart. As our 
bearing towards others is guided and shaped by 
the feelings, the cultivation of charity greatly 
helps to tone down or modify any rough or 
uncouth manners. Politeness may be a social 
virtue, but it can only be true and sincere when 


ip, 


springing from refinement of mind, Kindliness a 
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of heart will cause its influence to be felt in a 
gentle bearing towards all; and the secret of 
Art in Manners may be found by acting on the 
principle of making every one as happy as lies 
in our power. 


THE FAMILY DIAMONDS, 
CHAPTER II. 


Earty the next morning, a message arrived from 
the Cottage. ‘Mrs Missle’s love to Miss Patience 
Missle, and she will be ready to see her at 
eleven,’ 

Punctually to the hour, I knocked at the door ; 
but although the church clock had not finished 
striking, Robert and Martha had already arrived. 
They had each received a similar message to mine ; 
and there the three of us sat in the small front 
sitting-room, patiently, yet anxiously, awaiting 
our relative’s appearance. We talked constrainedly 
and in a whisper; but not a word was said about 
the events of the preceding evening, although I 
could see very well that the eggs and the peaches 
were sitting heavily on their minds, ter we 
had waited a few moments, the door opened, and 
Aunt Purpose entered. She was a diminutive 
and withered-looking old woman, and, with her 
shrivelled yellow skin, and black, twinkling, bead- 
like eyes, not unlike a bird, as Mary had said. 
She was dressed in a pale lavender silk dress, with 
a large white shawl thrown across her shoulders, 
fastened in the front with an enormous gold 
brooch, containing a miniature of Uncle Job. A 
front of black hair, done up into little corkscrew 
curls at each side, showed from beneath the frill 
of a cheap, fanciful-looking cap, made up out 
of common white net and scraps and ends of not 
over-clean white satin ribbon; and her lean, 
shrivelled, wrinkled hands were covered with long 
black mittens, 

‘Dear Aunt Purpose!’ cried Martha, emerging 
from her usual apathetic placidity as she demon- 
stratively, and with unnecessary fervour, kissed 
her on each cheek. 

‘Exactly as I have ever pictured my uncle’s 
wife!’ exclaimed that hypocrite Robert, seizing 
her two hands in his and warmly shaking them. 

‘Iam Patience, Aunt, I said; ‘and you see, I 
am trying to act up to my name.’ This was said 
with a smile, but it was meant to be ironical, and 
as a hint to Robert not to hold her hands so long, 
Seeing, however, that he pes in monopolising 
them, I stretched forward, and clasping her right 
hand over his, gave it a loving squeeze, 

‘Thank you, my dears, said the old lady as her 
bright eyes twinkled at us all in turn. ‘Your 
welcome is very warm,’ 

‘Allow me.’ With gushing politeness, Robert 
wheeled out an arm-chair, in which she seated 
herself ; while Martha sank on to her knees and, 
with a tender little deprecating movement, 
arranged a stool for her feet. 

As soon as quiet was restored and their fulsome 
attentions had come to an end, she turned to us; 
and at once we all became attentive. I confess it 
flashed through my mind that she was about to 
say something about the diamonds, and I know 
Robert thought the same, for such a greedy, 
grasping look came over his face; but no: it was 


gifts. Martha snifted, and looked sheepishly at 
me ; and Robert gave me an unkindly triumphant 
glance when Aunt added: ‘Your blanc-mange was 
very useful, Patience.’ (‘Corn-flour shape,’ I 
heard Martha mutter beneath her breath in a 
a audible whisper ; but Aunt did not heed 

er.) ‘Poor Ayel [the black servant] had it for 
her supper, she continued. ‘She enjoyed it so 
much, She doesn’t take very kindly to the 
European mode of living,’ 

How thankful I felt that I had taken the pre- 
caution of skimming the milk before making it! 
We sat there for a long time talking upon different 
subjects; but not a word, or a hint even, escaped 
her about the diamonds. I was impatient to go, 
and sat, speaking metaphorically, on tenter-hooks, 
for I knew that Mary would let the beautiful 
little loin of lamb, that I had got in for dinner, 
burn ; but I did not care to be the first to rise ; 
and then Martha and Robert had both behaved 
so treacherously to me, that I did not think it 
quite prudent to leave them there alone with 
Aunt Purpose. I sat on, and so did they, for they 
seemed quite as reluctant to leave as I did. At 
last Aunt solved the difficulty by pleading fatigue 
and dismissing us all at once. 

‘If there is anything that I can do for you, 
Aunt,’ I said as I rose to go, ‘I shall be only too 
happy to do it’—‘At any hour of the day or night, 
I am at your service,’ interposed Martha with a 
sweet smile; while Robert bowed impressively. 
‘Myself and all that I have are at your command,’ 
he said with one of his best company airs, that 
seemed to me to be not only ridiculous, but out 
of place with a relative. He did not have 
everything quite his own way, though ; for as we 
passed out through the porch, I was enabled to 
point out to him the green parrot just finishing 
one of his prized nectarines. He turned away 
from the harrowing sight, and I heard him 
murmur to himself; ‘Sixpence literally thrown 
away on that beast of a bind ¥ 

The three of us walked on in silence until we 
reached the bend in the road where Martha would 
have to part from us. ‘She must be quite seventy,’ 
exclaimed Robert thoughtfully. ‘I am sure her 
liver is affected; and with that jaundiced look 
about her, I should never be surprised at her 
death. There’s a look of suffering about her face 
that reminds me strongly of old Thornton. You 
remember he died in less than six months after he 
came to England.’ 

‘Poor dear!’ sighed Martha pityingly. ‘I am 
sure I don’t wish her to die; but if she’s to 
suffer much, it would be a happy release.’ Both 
Robert and I echoed her pious fervour, We felt 
quite at peace with her; but it was really pro- 
voking that she had not mentioned the diamonds, 


Robert’s prognostication was fulfilled sooner 
than we had expected ; but it was bronchitis, and 
not jaundice, that took her from us, her Indian- 
ised constitution not being able to stand the 
severity of one of our Nettlethorpe winters. She 
was attacked quite suddenly, and was dead in a 
few hours. e were all three of us in the house 
shortly after she had breathed her last, Robert 
making himself dreadfully officious, 

‘I am the executor, he said pompously. ‘ Aunt 
Purpose told me so when I was here yesterday.’ 

artha’s face elongated at the news, and so did 


a to thank us each separately for our little 
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mine. ‘They’re left to him, depend upon it, she 
said after he had left us to institute a search for 
the will. 

During all the time that she had been at Nettle- 
thorpe, Aunt Purpose had been most tiresomely 
reticent about her jewels. We all, at different 
times, had tried to sound her on the subject ; but 
she never satisfied our natural and pardonable 
curiosity, by responding to our hints; and we 
had been afraid of pressing her too much, for 
fear of offending her, Our attempts had been 
so unsuccessful, that we had begun to declare their 
existence to be a myth, until our confidence had 
been restored by Robert, who, by dint of great 
patience and perseverance—for her English was 
almost unintelligible—had managed to elicit from 
Ayel that the great Maharajah’s present was an 
actual fact, and that her mistress kept it in a small 
leather case in her bedroom, Aunt Purpose had 
treated us all so much alike, that not one of us 
had a real clew to who had been her favourite, 
I knew that both Martha and Robert had been 
most assiduous in keeping her supplied with new- 
laid eggs and fruit and vegetables; but I did not 
think that their gifts had been appreciated more 
than my delicate little custards and puddings, for 
she always thanked me for them so kindly. 

My ruminations were disturbed by Robert’s 
return to the room. In one hand he carried an 
old leather case, very much worn, which he placed 
on the table, and in the other, a formal-looking 
document, fastened together with a wafer, with 
‘My Will’ written on the outside in Aunt 
Purpose’s small but clear handwriting. 

‘Read it, Robert,’ I said in a faint voice. 

He was very pale, and, in his agitation, his hand 
shook a little as he broke the seal and unfolded it. 
Then, with a severe look at Martha, who had just 
heaved a ridiculous little sigh, he began. It com- 
menced by naming him as the sole executor, and 

uesting his acceptance of the sum of five 

neas for his trouble in acting as such. The 
onions was to be sold; and after the funeral 
and all other expenses had been paid, the balance 
was disposed of as follows. (I now quote the 
words of the will.) 

‘And whereas, since I have lived at Nettle- 
thorpe, my nephew and nieces have been very 
kind and considerate to me, and have at different 
times made me various presents of eggs, fruit, 
— and other like articles; and whereas I 


call wealthy ; therefore, I have kept three books, 
into each of which, under the name of the donor, 
I, have duly entered each present, together with 
the date of its receipt, and that which I estimated 
to be its then mulastable value; and it is my 
will that my executor shall cast up these totals, 
and out of the said balance in hand, pay to himself 
and my two said nieces such respective sums as 
the value of their presents at the time of my 
death shall have amounted to.’ 

‘Most just and equitable!’ exclaimed Robert, 
as he paused for a moment. 

‘And so beautifully expressed, added Martha, 
ge, "ange back in her seat and closing her 
eyes. ‘Pray goon. It is just like a sermon. 

‘Ahem!’ coughed Robert, clearing his throat 
before resuming his task. ‘My nephew and 


pressed a dly solicitude about the jewels 


ow that none of them is what the world would |. 


presented to me by the Maharajah of Baroda, and 
for which I now thank them. As I have no wish 
to show any preference for one above the others, 
and as it would destroy the set if divided, I 
hereby direct that my said nephew and nieces 
shall draw lots for them; and to the one who shall 
thus win them, I give and bequeath the said 
jewels absolutely,’ 

The will then gave directions about Ayel being 
returned, free of expense and with a small sum 
in her pocket, to her native land; and as to the 
‘rest, residue, and remainder of her property, 
whatsoever and wheresoever,’ it was to be divided 
among the three of us, share and share alike, 

It was, as Robert had remarked, a most just 
and equitable will; and we were all, on the whole, 
satisfied with it, 

Martha was the first to speak. ‘Shall we 
draw lots at once?’ she asked timidly. 

‘Let us look at them first,’ I suggested. 

Robert had found a small bunch of keys, and 
after trying several, found one that fitted the lock. 
Oh! how our hearts beat as the key turned with 
a sharp little click, and he slowly and carefully 
raised the lid. Both Martha and myself rose and 
leant over him, and then our mouths and eyes 
opened as wide as the case before us. It was 
empty! The jewels were gone! A hundred 
different suggestions to account for their absence 
arose to our minds, There must be a secret drawer ; 
they must be in some other box. All search, 
however, proved worthless, The rooms and every 
likely receptacle in which they might be hidden 
were examined, but not a trace of them could be 
found. At last we thought of questioning Ayel 
about them, and then we discovered the solution 
of the mystery. Ayel had not been seen since 
her mistress’s death. She had disappeared—so 
had the jewels. She must have stolen them. 
Robert, who, I must confess, is a thorough man 
of energy and business when once he is aroused, 
lost no time in communicating with the police. 
He had not much confidence in the local con- 
stabulary ; so, leaving me in charge of everything, 
he at once started for London to place the matter 
before the officials at Scotland Yard. I bore our 
trouble, I flatter myself, with becoming dignity ; 
but that weak Martha utterly broke down. She 
went maundering about the ng bewailing 
and lamenting the loss, as if the lots had already 
been drawn and the jewels won by her. 


MONKEYS IN CONFINEMENT, 


Exitep from their native land, separated from 
their kindred, and imprisoned in cages, where 
they are subjected to the gaze and teasing of 
strangers, is it surprising if monkeys display some 
of the viciousness of humanity? Is it wonderful 
if some of these silvan creatures in such a case 
become morose, spiteful, or even revengeful ? 
Is it just that the failings of those individuals 
should be deemed characteristic of the whole 
monkey race? It is hoped that the record we 
have to show will prove that, even in such trying 
circumstances, monkeys in confinement are not 
wholly destitute of good qualities, Observation 
proves that the curiosity, petulance, and mischief 
so frequently ascribed to these creatures in general, 
are as foreign to some tribes, as are repulsive 
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are naturally gentle, grateful, and affectionate, 
even towards their jailers, and although when 
teased they grow sullen or peevish, they can 
rarely be provoked to violent passion. Generally, 
they wear an aspect of melancholy ; due, doubtless, 
to the unnatural circumstances in which they are 
pe ; but their eyes are bright, and their looks 
ull of intelligence. The gravity and deliberation 
with which they act are most impressive, and cause 
one to regard with a kind of respect the opinion 
prevalent among many uncivilised peoples that 
monkeys can talk, Thus, a contributor to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for 1873, writing about Java, says : 
‘The Sultan of Djokjokarta entertained us by 
the exhibition of a curious collection of monkeys 
and apes. Some were of huge proportions, full 
four feet in height, and looking as fierce as if 
just captured from their native jungles, The 
orang-outangs and long-armed apes had been 
trained to go through a variety of military exer- 
cises ; and when one of us expressed surprise at 
their seeming intelligence, the Sultan said gravely: 
“They are as really men as you and I, and have 
the power of speech if they choose to exercise it. 
They do not talk, because they are unwilling to 
work and be made slaves of.” This strange 
theory is generally believed by the Malays, in 
whose language orang-outang is simaply “man of 
the woods,”’ 

Darwin mentions an anecdote, strongly illus- 
trative of our contention, that the characters of 
monkeys are as varied as those of men. ‘A man 
who trains monkeys to act, says the eminent 
naturalist, ‘used to purchase common kinds from 
the Zoological Society at the price of five pounds 
each ; but he offered to give double the price, if 
he might keep three or four of them for a few days, 
in order to select one. When asked how he could 
possibly so soon learn whether a particular monkey 
would turn out a good actor, he answered that it 
all depended on their power of attention. If, 
when he was talking and explaining anything to 
a monkey, its attention was easily distracted, as 
by a fly on the wall, or other trifling object, the 
case was hopeless. If he tried by punishment to 
make an inattentive monkey act, it turned sulky. 
On the other hand, a monkey which carefully 
attended to him could always be trained” To 
what a close imitation of the manners of human 
beings monkeys can be trained, is pretty generall 
known. Mrs Lee gives an account of one whic 
a Parisian had taught to behave with great reason- 
ing or She states that she suddenly met this 
monkey one day as he was coming up-stairs to the 
drawing-room. He politely made way for the 
lady, standing on one side, and as she said, ‘ Good- 
morning,’ took off his cap, and made her a low bow. 
€ Are you going away ?’ she inquired. ‘Where is 
your passport?? Whereupon, he took a square 
_ of paper out of his cap, and showed it to her. 

is master now appeared on the scene, and told 
him the lady’s dress was dusty ; when he instantly 
took a brush out of the man’s pocket, and raising 
the hem of Mrs Lee’s gown, brushed it, and then 
did the same with her shoes. His docility and 
obedience were perfect. When given anything 
to eat, he did not cram jt gluttonously into his 
mouth, but ate it delicately; and when given 
money, he carefully handed it to his master, All 
this, of course, was the result of education, But 
! this monkey was by no means the sole mem- 


ber of the race found capable of instruction, 
as many similar cases can be cited. And surely 
they know what their actions signify. The 
author of Salad for the Social says that a friend 
of his possessed one of these little exiles whose 
disposition was very affectionate. When it had 
done anything wrong, and was scolded, it would 
immediately seat itself on the floor, and claspin 
its little hands together, beg earnestly, in its dum 
manner, for pardon. 

But our records show that these poor tormented 
creatures possess good qualities, and can perform 
really noble actions—from innate goodness, quite 
irrespective of education. Darwin furnishes most 
conclusive evidence of this in a story he tells. A 
keeper in the Zoological Gardens, whilst kneeling 
on the floor cf the cage, was suddenly attacked b 
a fierce baboon. A little American monkey, whic 
was a warm friend of the keeper, lived in the 
same compartment with, and was dreadfully 
afraid of the great baboon. But as soon as the 
poor little fellow saw his friend the keeper in 
peril, he rushed to the rescue, and by screams 
and bites so distracted the baboon, that the man 
was enabled to effect his escape, not, however, 
without having run great risk of losing his life, 
according to the opinion of the surgeon who 
attended him. Monkeys have long memories, and 
some of them can inflict cruel punishment. Mrs 
Lee tells of having greatly annoyed one in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, by tapping him on his 
hands for ill-treating one of his fellow-prisoners, 
and he never forgave her. Whenever he saw her 
on future occasions, or even heard her voice, he 
flew into a passion, and rolled about in rage, in one 
instance seizing her gown through the bars of his 
cage and tearing a piece out of it, although it was 
of stout material. Of another monkey, whose 
place of exile was in the West Indies, a crueller 
revenge is known. This individual, kept tied to 


a stake, was often robbed of his food by the crows, ° 


This was how he revenged himself. He lay quite 
still on the ground and pretended to be dead. By 
degrees the birds —_— and repeated their 
thefts. The artful little fellow never stirred, but 
let the crows steal to their hearts’ content until 
he was sure of them. When he was certain that 
one was within reach of his fingers, he made a grab 
at it and caught it. When he had got hold of the 
luckless bird, he sat down and deliberately plucked 
the feathers out of it, and then flung it towards. its 
screaming comrades, who, for reasons best known 
to themselves, immediately surrounded it and 
pecked it to death. ‘The expression of joy on 
the animal’s countenance,’ says the witness of the 
affair, ‘was altogether indescribable.’ Happily, 
most of these prisoned ‘men of the woods’ are 
better natured; and so deeply attached to each 
other, that if one die, its companion—should it 
have one—almost always dies of grief. The Stan- 
dard for February 1859, stated that ‘the cat-faced 
monkeys from New Granada had died within a 
few days of each other; the female from inflam- 
mation of the lungs; and the male, apparently 
from grief, as, after the death of his companion, he 
refused all food. These models of conjugal tender- 
ness were at the Jardin des Plantes for seven 

ears. 

The strong affection monkeys bear not only for 
each other, but for their owners, or even for an 

i they have to associate with, is wi 
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known. Monsieur Relian, a surgeon resident in 
Batavia, in an interesting account he has given 
of two orangs which were leaving for Europe, 
says: ‘They were of the human size, and executed 
all. the movements which men do, particularly 
with their hands, Both were very bashful when 
you looked fixedly at them, and the female would 
then throw herself into the arms of the male and 
hide her head in his breast. This touching sight 
I have witnessed with my own eyes, They did 
not speak, but uttered a sound similar to that of 
a monkey. They are called “wild men,” from 
the relation which they bear in outward form to 
the human species, particularly in their move- 
ments, and in a mode of thinking which is 
certainly peculiar to them, and which is not 
remarked in any other animals, 

When deprived of the society of individuals 
of their own tribe, monkeys appear to turn 
instinctively to that of human beings, in prefer- 
ence to the companionship of other animals, 
They have their likes and dislikes, however, 
for certain members of the genus homo, preferring, 
if possible, to associate with persons from their 
own quarter of the globe. Mr George Bennett, 
speaking of a Malay monkey that had been given 
to him, and which had succeeded in freeing itself 
from the cord or chain by which it had been 
fastened, says that as soon as he had obtained his 
liberty, he walked in his usual erect posture towards 
some Malays who were standing near the place, and 
after hugging the legs of several of them, without, 
however, permitting them to take him in their 
arms, he went to a Malay lad who seemed to be 
the object of his search; for, on meeting with 
him, he climbed into his arms, and hugged him 
closely, expressing both by look and manner his 
= at being once more in the arms of 

im who, it appeared, had been his former master. 
This lad had not properly reciprocated the poor 

- creature’s affection, for he it was who had sold 
it to Mr Bennett. Its screams had been very 
distressing ; and its frequent escapes down to the 
water-side in search of the lad who had brought 
it from Sumatra, were the cause of much 
annoyance, When its original owner was not 
to be found, Mr Bennett had to get the tempo- 
rary assistance of another Malay to take charge 
of it. Ultimately, it became quite docile, and 
free from those mischievous tricks ascribed 
to the monkey tribe in general, Mr Bennett 
bronght it to Europe, and says that its mildness 
of disposition and playfulness of manner made 
it a favourite with all on board. It preferred 
children to adults, and became particularly 
attached to a little Papuan child, ‘whom it is not 
improbable he may have in some degree con- 
sidered as having an affinity to his own species.’ 

The conformity to the requirements of society 
is something marvellous in the monkey tribe; 
resulting apparently from their wonderful faculty 
for imitation. A ludicrous instance of this power 
is related by Mrs Loudon. Father Casauban 
had a Barbary ape, which was so attached to 
him, that it tried to follow him wherever he 
went. One day, when the reverend Father 
proceeded to church, the monkey contrived to 
escape from his fastenings, and silently followed 
his master. On arrival at the place of worship, 
the ape climbed up to the sounding-board, and 
lay there quiet enough until Casauban began his 


sermon, Then it perched itself just above his 
head and watched his actions; and as the holy 
Father gesticulated, it mimicked his gestures to the 
best of its capabilities. The congregation tittered ; 
and Casauban, shocked at the ill-timed levity, 
administered a severe rebuke, suiting his actions 
to his words, and being all the while most gro- 
tesquely imitated, so far as gestures went, by his 
silent pupil. This was too much for the con- 
gregation ; a roar of laughter greeted the com- 
petitors, as some friendly person kindly pointed 
out to the exasperated pastor the cause of the 
general hilarity. Amusing as this anecdote is, 
it affords very little idea of the highly polished 
condition to which our monkey friends can be 
brought when in contact with civilised beings. 
Every naturalist can give instances. Buffon tells 
of a chimpanzee which ‘always walked on its 
hind-legs, even when carrying heavy burdens. I) 
he says, ‘have. seen this animal present its hand 
to conduct the company to the door, or walk about 
with them through the room ; I have seen it sit at 
table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, make use 
of a spoon or fork to carry its victuals to its mouth, 

our out its drink into a glass, touch glasses when 
invited, go for its cup and saucer, carry them to 
the table, pour out its tea, sweeten and leave it 
to cool ; and all this without any other instigation 
than the signs or commands of its keeper, and 
sometimes even of its own accord. It was gentle 
and inoffensive; it even approached you with 
a kind of respect, and as if only seeking for 
caresses,’ 

The author of a work on Monkeys in the 
‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge’ gives a 
very interesting account of a young chimpanzee 
that was purchased by the Zoological Society 
some years ago, after it had apparently imbibed 
many ideas from its human neighbours, ‘Tommy,’ 
as he was called, was from the regions of the 
Gambia, and when found, was in the company of 
his mother, whom the hunters ‘were obliged to 
shoot before they could obtain possession of the 
young one.’ Master Tommy, at the time the 
author observed him in the Zoological Gardens, 
where his cage was kept in a keeper’s apartment, 
was about two years old, and quite unsophisticated 
by any showman’s tuition. Two trees had been 
erected in his cage, and a rope suspended between 
them, to afford the youthful occupant the amuse- 
ment of climbing or swinging; but he generally 
preferred to run about the floor of his cage, or 
amuse himself with visitors. In many of his 
actions, Tommy differed but little from the 
human species, ‘He was without exception,’ says 
our authority, ‘ the only animal we have ever seen 
that could leap, or jump upon his hind-feet, like 
man ; and this feat he often performed, both on 
the floor of his cage and in descending from his 
tree. He frequently indulged, too, in a kind of 
tude stamping dance, perfectly similar to that of 
a child of three or four years old, only that it was 
executed with greater force and contidence. All 
this arose from the uninterrupted spirits and buoy- 
ancy natural to the infant mind. He was at all 
times cheerful, lively, and perpetually in motion 
from sunrise to sunset, either jumping or dancing, 
or cantering about his cage, romping and playing 
with the spectators, or amusing himself by looking 
out at the window!’ Tommy was evidently better 
suited for walking on the ground than climbing 
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trees, and like his human friends, was particularly 
noticed to use his right hand in preference to his 
left. When told to seat himself in his swing, 
Tommy would good-humouredly do so, stretch- 
ing out his foot to one of his visitors, to be set in 
motion. 

Although he strongly objected to being made 
the object of a practical joke, Master Tommy 
was very fond of playing them off on others, 
The carpenter had to enter the cage to make 
some alterations, and Tommy availed himself 
of the opportunity to perform all kinds of tricks 
upon him, such as pulling his hair, snatching off 
his paper cap, purloining his tools, and even trying 
totrip him up, all the while assuming ar aspect of 
the most innocent gravity, and only approaching 
when he deemed himself unobserved ; the instant 
after he had perpetrated his joke, pretending to be 
interested in something at the other end of his cage. 
Finally, when the unfortunate carpenter happened 
to have his back turned to him, Master Tommy, 
unable to resist the temptation, gave him such a 
sounding box on the ears that the keeper had to 
interfere, 

Another time, he got a small dog into his 
cage, and so tried its temper by pulling its ears 
and tail, that the poor brute showed an inten- 
tion of retaliating; whereupon Master Tommy pre- 
tended to be highly indignant at his impudence, 
and with uplifted hand threatened to chastise 
doggie there and then. The young captive was 
very fond of being tickled, and flung his arms and 
feet about during the operation in an ecstasy of 
delight, his eyes twinkling, and his whole face 
convulsed with laughter. He had a great jealousy 
of children, and never lost a chance of pulling their 
hair, or clothes, or of scratching them, Although 
generally good-natured, he did not like to be teased 
or refused anything he had taken a liking to; 
then he would lose his temper, his face became 
inflamed with passion, and he uttered shrill 
and angry cries. He sovn forgot his resentment, 
however, and in a few moments would recom- 
mence his games as if nothing had happened. 
His habits were extremely cleanly and decent ; he 
would ‘ pick his teeth, clean his nails, and perform 
many other similar acts which have been gene- 
rally considered as peculiar to the human species,’ 
Other interesting anecdotes of Master Tommy’s 
sagacity and natural shrewdness might be quoted ; 
but doubtless enough has been said to show that 
after all deductions have been made for his powers 
of imitation, there still remained a large amount 
of real reasoning to be accounted for, and that, in 
fact, as his historian remarks, ‘the nature of his 
mind seemed to differ from that of man not so 
much in species as in degree.’ L 


A CHAPTER OF REAL LIFE 
TWO HOMES, 


THERE was trouble on a certain morning in two 
homes at opposite ends of the cityof Dublin. The 
homes were very different, and so was the nature 
of the trouble; nevertheless, the latter was felt 
with considerable keenness by the respective in- 
habitants of both. 

The first of these dwellings was on the south 
side of Merrion Square, a goodly mansion, the 
abode of wealth and luxury. The ner» drawing- 
rooms, opening into each other by folding-doors 


draped with velvet portiéres, were gorgeously fitted 
up. Buhl and marguetrie in tables and cabinets ; 
carvings, statuettes, bronzes ; brackets and étagéres 
heaped with rare old china and objects of virtu, 
reflected and multiplied by Venetian mirrors and 
looking-glasses in Florentine frames ; couches and 
chairs of every luxurious shape, satin and velvet 
upholstered. Draperies of antique lace were 
arranged with picturesque effect among gilding 
and brackets; costly toys lay scattered about the 
tables among vases filled with hothouse flowers 
in lovely profusion, that made the rooms sweet 
with their fragrance. 

The lady to whom all this belonged sat dis- 
consolate in the midst of her rich surroundings. 
Books and embroidery were on the dainty little 
flower-decked table at her side, but they were 
untouched ; and a restless, troubled expression was 
on her face while she nervously clasped and 
unclasped the jewelled hands lying idle in her 
lap. 

The door opened, and a footman announced a 
visitor. 

‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, rising to greet her, ‘you got 
my note. How kind of you to come! I am in 
such distress.’ 

‘And for what?’ asked the friend. ‘Tell me 
all about it,’ 

‘You remember my cousin Emma H—— ?’ 

‘Of course, But no one has seen her for years. 
She has shut herself up in her country place ever 
since her husband died ; has she not?’ 

‘Yes; and she is still a prey to grief. Before 
they married, her husband gave her, as her en- 
ago ring, a valuable jewel that had been in 

is family for time out of mind, and had come to 
him from his mother. It was a diamond—a single 
stone of great size and the purest water, Of course 
she valued it immensely, as indeed she would have 
any gift of a man to whom she was so devoted. 
Since his death, this ring has been simply inestim- 
able in her eyes—the earnest of happiness ruined 
so soon, Prized so highly by the giver as an 
old family possession, and in itself of such ex- 
ceeding value, it has never left her finger day or 
night. Latterly, she has fancied that the stone |}- 
was becoming loose in the setting, and spoke of 
sending the ring to me to have it examined by a 
jeweller, but could never make up her mind to 
part with it, even for a few days. At last, how- 
ever, the stone came out. She sent it to me, and’ 
—here the speaker broke down—‘I have lost 
it!? 

‘You have lost the stone? How very unfor- 
tunate! No wonder you are so wretched. Tell 
me how it happened.’ 

The lady told her story, pouring the details of 
the grievous misadventure into sympathetic ears, 
Her friend, with kind tact, abstained from the, 
‘If you had only done this or that ;’ or, ‘I wonder 
you did so-and-so,’ common on such occasions ; 
remarks that drive painfully home the arrow of 
self-reproach and fruitless regret, already stinging 
so sharply. Every one is so wise, so full of 
precautions, after a thing has happened. 

The means that had been adopted for the re- 
covery of the lost treasure were discussed by the 
two ladies, and fresh measures anxiously suggested, 
At last the visitor departed, leaving the owner 
of these gorgeous drawing-rooms with a heavy 


heart under her ‘silk attire.’ a 
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The other home was in a very different quarter 
of the city. It consisted of one room in a house 
let out in ‘tenements’ to poor families, in a 
squalid back slum. The place was clean, though 
bare of everything except mere necessaries ; every 
article of furniture that could be dispensed with, 
as well as the wearables of the inmates, having 
gone to the pawn-shop to procure food. Lying 
outside the bed, partly dressed, was a man—the 
wreck of a fine, stalwart, broad-shouldered young 
fellow. He was a day-labourer, and had lately 
left the hospital after a long and heavy fit of 
illness. Two small children were playing quietly 
in a corner; and the wife—her apron thrown 
over her head—was sitting beside the fireless 
grate, rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
sobbing bitterly. 

‘A’ don’t take on so, my girl, said the man— 
‘don’t now, Mary, honey. Sure God is good. 
Maybe He'll rise up something for us. I’ll get 
strong and able again perhaps. Didn’t the doctor 
say when I was leaving the hospital, that I hadn’t 
a ha’porth the matter with me? I was cured; 
and he need do no more.’ 

‘Ay; and didn’t he say too that you was to 
have good food—good nourishment; and that 
without it you wouldn’t do? And ’tis that what’s 
breaking my heart entirely,’ added Mary, with a 
fresh burst of grief; ‘looking at you there melting 
away before my eyes day by day; wore to a 
skeleton with next to starvation, and nothing 
on the living earth to give you. And now here’s 
the man come for the rent, and I haven’t a half- 
penny to give him—not one! Sure and certain, 
we'll be turned out on the world. Nothing for 
it at last but to go to the workhouse, and be all 
parted asunder from one another—you and I and 
the children. And we so comfortable, so happy 
in our little home before you took ill, with full 
and plenty of everything! Oh, Jim, jewel, isn’t 
it hard ?” 

‘Well, ’twas from no fault of ours, and couldn’t 
be helped. The sickness came from the Lord— 
glory be to His holy name! How do we know 
but what help will come from Him too? Any- 
way, darlint, there’s no use in fretting, 

*If I could get work, I wouldn’t fret,’ said the 
young woman. ‘We might struggle on, and keep 
the life in us till such time as you were on your 
feet again. But I can’t. It’s a poor case to be 
able and willing to earn, and not get it to do. 
The last job of needlework Miss West got for me 
—she’s a good friend, heaven bless her !—was 
well paid for. She promised to try and get me 
more amongst her ladies, I’ll go off to her now, 
and see has she heard of anything.—You’ll be 
good, avourneens, while I’m away, won't ye?’ 
said she, kissing the two half-starved mites in 
the corner ; ‘an’ ye won't cry, or disturb the poor 
sick daddy.—I’ll be back, Jim, my heart, in less 
than no time.’ 

Faith in Divine help and patient endurance of 
suffering are traits well known to those whose 
experience lies among the lower orders, Poor 
Jim had a full share of both ; nevertheless, when 
his wife had gone, he broke down miserably. 
‘God help her!’ he said, looking after her 
retreating figure; ‘and God forgive me for 
deceiving her, and making “44 stories about 
getting strong and well, when I know as sure as 
that I’m lying stretched here, that the never a 


stroke of work I’ll do again in this world. ’Tis 
dying I am—dying for the want of everything ; 
as weak as water, and not able to lift my head. 
If she was to slave day and night, and work her 
poor fingers to the bone, the craythur! she 
couldn’t get me the nourishment I’d want. 
Though I purtend to her that I’m not one bit 
hungry or inclined to make use of victuals, I 
could eat the world if I had it. I’m just raven- 
ous! When I was sick at the hospital, I wasn’t 
able to look at even the cup o’ tea; but now 
the hunger is gnawing and tearing at me. My 
heart is weak from fasting, and the longing and 
the craving are killing me.’ 

Meantime poor Mary was hurrying through the 
streets with anxious footsteps, speculating on the 
possibility of her friend having found her work 
among her pupils, 

Miss West was a daily governess. Though but 
just nineteen, she was the main prop and stay of 
a widowed invalid mother oar young sisters ; 
earning by her daily toil that which eked out the 
pittance left of better days, and made by frugal 
contrivance the two ends meet. But none are so 
poor as not to be able to help in some way those 
worse off than themselves; and the young girl 
had pleaded successfully for Mary, and had pro- 
cured employment that had been the only support 
of the poor family during Jim’s illness, She was 
going to breakfast when her protégée was shown 
in; just poe to attack, with the healthy 
appetite of youth, and the knowledge that many 
busy hours would pass before she should again see 
food, a goodly slice of thick bread-and-butter ; the 
thickness, be it observed, referable to the bread 
only, the butter spread thereon being limited to 
an almost imperceptible ‘scrape.’ 

‘Ah, is that you, Mary?’ she said with the 
bright, pleasant smile that always seemed, Mary 
declared, to ‘rise her heart out of trouble.” ‘I 
am afraid I have no orders for you this morning ; 
but I have got a new pupil, and she tells me that 
there will shortly be a ee: in the family. So 
there’s a chance for you. Needle-work may be 
ie and I may have good news for you before 
ong,’ 

Poor Mary wrung her hands together under her 
cloak, straining them hard in the agony of the 
disappointment that she strove to keep down and 
hide from her young benefactress. Very bitter 
was the pang of deferred hope ; but she would not 
seem ungrateful, 

‘And I daresay,’ said the girl, glancing at the 
white pinched face, ‘that you’ve left home with- 
out your breakfast. Here’s a nice cup of tea I’ve 
just poured out, and a round of bread-and-butter’ 
{her own whole morning meal]; ‘sit down while 
you take them,’ 

‘Thank ye kindly, Miss; I’m double thankful 
for the tea; and, added the poor woman, all 
unconscious that she was robbing her bene- 
factress, ‘as you’re so good, I’ll put the slice 
in my basket, and carry it to poor Jim. Maybe 
it’ll tempt him—lovely white: bread! He does 
be saying always that he has no mind to eat ; but 
I think ’tis just purtending he is, poor fellow! 
He knows I haven't it for him.’ 

‘If I could only get you some work!’ said the 
girl, touched to the quick by the utter woe in her 
poor friend’s face, 

‘Ah well, sure you’re doing your best—the Lord 
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bless you!—and who can do more? And now, 
Miss, I’ll go; axing your pardon for all the 
trouble I’m giving you.’ 

With a heavy heart Mary turned away, retra- 
cing her steps wearily along the passage. Remem- 
bering something, however, before reaching the 
hall-door, she came back, and reappeared in the 
room where the little governess was tying her 
bonnet-strings, preparing to set out. ‘I forgot 
this,’ she said. ‘Sure, I’m losing my mind entirely 
with the fret that’s on it. God help me! my 
burden is making me foolish. Coming along this 
morning, I seen this on the flags, and put it 
in my pocket, thinking maybe if it was clean, 
one of your little sisters might fancy it for her 
cur’ osity-box.—Let me wipe the mud off it for you, 
_ It shines beautiful now—a bit of glass 

e 


A moment’s scrutiny of the object sparkling on 
the woman’s outstretched palm, and Miss West 
crying out, ‘Give it me, quick, and wait,’ snatched 
it from her—Mary staring in astonishment at her 
vehemence—and rushed up-stairs to her mother’s 


room, 

‘What is it, dear?’ said the startled invalid as 
she dashed in, ‘ What ever is the matter ?’ 

‘O mother, look! Can this be what we saw 
advertised for in the newspaper? Is it possivle 
aed Mary can be the lucky finder? I can scarcely 

elieve it. Do look,’ 

The advertisement was as follows: ‘1.50 
Rewarp. Lost, a valuable Dramonp,” [The 
description and further particulars given.] ‘Who- 
ever finds it, or can give information leading to 
its recovery, will receive the above reward by 
applying at No, —, Merrion Square, South,’ 

rs West at once pronounced what was sub- 
mitted to her experienced judgment, to be a dia- 
mond of great value, and was strongly of opinion 
that it might be the missing jewel; but both 
mother and daughter agreed that it would be 
better not to tell Mary the extent of her possible 
good fortune, for fear of disappointment. So on 
returning to her, the young lady only said: ‘ My 
mother thinks this may be something we have 
seen advertised for in the newspaper, to be taken, 
if found, to Merrion Square. My first tuition 
this morning happens to be in that square, so I 
will go with you to the house mentioned,’ 

‘Thank ye kindly, Miss) The footmen in them 
grand .houses wouldn’t look at the likes o’ me. 
They ’d just slap the door in my face, if I made so 
bold as to ring.’ 

As she tripped along, the young governess’s 
heart beat high at the prospect of what might be 
the happy result of her errand, No more slaving 
for poor Mary ; good food for Jim; an airy lodg- 
ing at the sea-side, where he would soon recover 
his strength ; clothes and furniture redeemed from 
pawn ; and after an interval of rest and ease— 
sorely needed after their sufferings—her humble 
friends restored to their old life of industry and 
comfort. 

She might have been tempted to impart some 
gleam of these bright hopes to the poor grief-laden 
young wife plodding wearily behind her, had she 
seen the tears that dripped slowly down over her 
miserable face, or guessed at the gnawing thoughts 
that were driving her to despair, ‘Dying! yes, 
dying before my eyes; and not one to reach a 


good, my darling Jim! Not like a many of the 
other boys, his comrades, with their feet ever on 
the floor of the “public,” getting as drunk as 
drink can make ’em. Steady and industrious 
always ; bringing his earnings to his little home, 
and that sober you wouldn’t think he had a mouth 
on him! And now to be hid away from me for 
ever in the clay, an’ myself and my two weenochs’ 
—— Poor Mary couldn’t finish the picture ; and 
soon her wretched reflections were put a stop to 
by their arrival in Merrion Square. 

It is needless to dwell upon what followed 
when Miss West was shown up into the drawing- 
room, and displayed before the enraptured eyes 
of its occupant the precious jewel whose loss had 
caused such tribulation. As for poor Mary, it 
was some time before she could realise her good 
fortune, or take in the bewildering tidings of the 
wealth that had so providentially come to her. 
And Jim, what news for him! There was healing 
in the very thought of such prosperity ! 


So it came to pass that in the two homes 
clouded so lately with trouble and anxiety, peace 
of mind was restored. Heaviness had endured 
for a night—a long weary night in one case—but 
joy to both had come in the morning. 


AN HOUR WITH A FARMER OF 
THE OLD SCHOOL 


APROPOS OF A CERTAIN GREAT SHOOTING-MATCH. 


WELL, sir, I be main glad to see you, to be sure; 
and I thinks it kind on you to drop in to look at 
an old lonely man like me, that I does. Take a 
cheer and set yourself down; and what ’ll you 
plase to take to drink?—not have a pinch of 
snuff? You’d rather have a pipe? Well, sir, 
do. No. I doan’t smoke myself, but I does like 
a snift of snuff. Talking about snuff, I re-collects 
as there was a inquest held in our village a goodish 
many year ago; and when the coroner come, he 
weren't in a particular good-humour, and found 
fault with this and that, and snapped like any- 
think first at one and then another, till I thought 
he was agoin’ to give us jurymen a jacketing all 
round. Well, I wanted a pinch sadly myself, but 
was a’most feared to have one, he were that 
snappish; so I watched my opportunity, and 
slipped my thumb and finger into my weskit 
ocket, and took a little bit ever so quiet like ; 
But, lor’ bless us, he see me do it, and turns round 
and says: ‘Didn’t I see a man as has some snuff 
about him?’ Thinks I, I be goin’ to ketch it now 
for contempt of court, or whatever they calls it; 
but to my surprise he says: ‘I should be much 
obliged if he’ll give me a pinch.’ So I gives it 
him; and when he’d took it, lor’! he was that 
affable you wouldn’t think, and the inquest went 
off as pleasant as could be. So you see, sir, there 
must be summut in snuff after all; and I sup- 
pose in ’bacca as well. A goodish many clever 
men was snuff-takers, though I bain’t one myself— 
only a dodder-headed old farmer. Look at Bony- 
party! He were a great man, weren’t he, now? 
and he took snuff like a house-a-fire, so I’ve heard 
tell, especially when he’d got any big job, like, on. 
Does I shoot now? Well, you see, sir, I bain’t 
uite so young and lissom as I’d used to be; but 
T some misses the First o’ September. But lor’ 


em to save him! d he so young, and so 
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bless me, there’s so many lazy, idle vagabonds 
about the place now, too lazy to work for fair 
wages since these ’ere Unionists, or whatever they 
calls themselves, have been in these parts, that 
game is scarce; for they poaches anything they 
can lay their hands on. And then, again, the old 
Squire has been dead a many long year, and the 
land as he used to preserve ain’t looked after now 
as it was in his time. A rare good sort he was to 
besure! Ah! the times be altered, surely! Why, 
our new Parson have took it into his head to pull 
down all them good old-fashioned high pews in 
the church—where you could set and have a 
comfortable snooze if you didn’t like the sermon 
—and have put in their place nasty low seats 
made of deal, so that everybody can see everybody 
else. 

What call had he to alter ’em, I should like to 
know? Just as if old English oak—as the old 
seats was—wasn’t good enough! But there! the 
young farmers’ daughters, as dresses in the latest 
fashions, likes the change, because, I suppose, 
they can show their new bonnets and finery better. 
And then again, instead of the two flutes and big 
fiddle as we’d used to have, and the old-fashioned 
hymns and anthems, as everybody knowed and 
could jine in, he’s got a lot of boys and wenches 
in the quire, as don’t open their mouths when 
they sings, and you can’t understand a word they 
says. And for music he’s got a thing he calls a 
harmony-something or other, as sounds more like 
a orgin I once heard in the village street ; and the 
worst of it is, we’ve got to pay for it all, I didn’t 
want no change; oak pews and the big fiddle 
was good enough for me, and so they would have 
been for the Squire. And talking about him, puts 
me in mind of a rare bit of fun he and I and a 
few more had about thirty year ago one First of 
September. I always larfs when I thinks of it. 

Well then, sir, there was a Cockney, as they 
calls them London chaps. Of course, sir, I don’t 
mean no dis-respect to you, because, although you 
lives there yourself, you bain’t exactly one of 
em, seeing as you was bred and born in our 
county. Well, he—this ’ere Cockney—come down 
here about one of these ’ere nasty railroads. No, 
sir, I never rode in one of them trains, nor I 
don’t mean to as long as I can ride in my old gig ; 
and when I can’t no more, why, I’ll walk to market. 
Well then, this ’ere Cockney was staying in the 
next village—the folks there call it a town, 
because it’s a bit bigger than our’n—and the 
Squire, living as he did half-way between the two 

laces, only about a mile apart, and being a 
semen Tg kind-hearted man, took notice of this 
ere Cockney, and asked him to dinner, and so on. 
A cleverish sort of chap he was, by his own 
account; and talk! Well, he could talk, for 
certain! He could do this, and that, and t’ other; 
and made us all feel we was nobodies, and knowed 
nothing, and could do nothing.—Shoot! Why, 
nothing with fur or feathers could live, if it got 
up before his gun! At last, the Squire got on 
his mettle, and challenged him to go out with him 
on the First, and made an agreement with him 
for five pound a side who should make the heaviest 
bag; and whatever one shot, the other was to 


carry. 

Well, there was a goodish party of us started, 
but only the Squire and Mr Cockney was to 
shoot; so about eight o’clock in the morning, 


off we all went, and the Squire good-naturedly 
gave the Cockney first chance. Bang, bang, one 
barrel after t’other, he went; but nothing dropped. 
Then the Squire = trigger, and fetched down 
a bird with each barrel, for he was a fairish shot. 
The Cockney made some excuse for missing; but 
there, we could soon see he could do nothing, 
while the Squire hardly missed a shot ; and as the 
bargain was that what one shot the other should 
carry, Mr Cockney towards lunch-time was very 
glad to be eased of his load. He made a good 
fight of it, however, and made up for his bad 
shooting by his talking. But by four o’clock, 
he had as much as he could well carry, and as 
the Squire always, like the sportsman he was, 
made it a rule not to shoot after this hour, we 
started for home. 

The poor Cockney went staggering along with 
the Squire’s bag; and I can tell you it was pretty 
heavy, and he looked regular done up, for it 
was a hottish day. Well, we had got pretty nigh 
home, and was going through the little paddock 
close to the Squire’s house, and one had asked 
the Cockney if he could hit a hayrick or a barn; 
and such like chaff was going on, when we come 
across a goodish-sized calf as had been capering 
round the paddock, and all at once come and stood 
stock-still within a few yards of the Cockney, and 
was just going off for another scamper, when Mr 
Cockney turned sharp round, and let fly both 
barrels, one after t’ other, bang! bang! and shot 
the calf dead as a hammer, and says to the 
Squire: ‘Now, dang it, carry that’ Larf! Lor’ 
a massy on us, how we did larf to be sure, and 
the Squire most of all, though he lost the wager ; 
for you see, sir, the bargain was, that which of 
the two made the heaviest bag was to be the 
winner; and good as the Squire’s was, the calf 
outweighed his’n. But there, he managed to get it 
up, but could hardly stagger under it for a 

So, you see, sir, the Cockney made up for his 
bragging by his ’cuteness. It was a smart trick, 
wasn't it, sir? And I always larfs when I thinks 
on it. 


THE WY 
(NEAR MONMOUTH.) 


A tanp of hills and woods and yew-crowned rocks, 

All scarred and furrowed by primeval flood ; 

With many a bastion, grim and bare, which mocks 

The anger of the storm-god’s fiercest mood. 

Above, the oak stands as it long has stood 

Through Winter's tempests ; and, adown, the green, 

The rich dark green of ivy that has wooed 

The time-worn limestone, trails; and all between 
The rifts and sheltered nooks, the fern’s chaste form is 

seen, 


Below, the slow, broad-curving river ; here, 

The willows lie reflected in the stream, 

Placid and deep ; and, there, the noisy weir, 

Where tiny wavelets in the sunlight gleam. 

Hard by, a loiterer, lying in a dream 

Upon the bank : far off, a bare hillside ; 

And farther, boundless forest-growths which seem 

Most solemn and most calm, as far and wide 

They stretch majestic arms, in all their Summer pride. 

Woosunc Wapr. 
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